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LECTURE 

»  / 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE 

THEORY  and  PRACTICE 

OF 

MIDWIFERY. 


TH  E  fubjedt  of  this  ledxure  relates  to  a  branch  of  the 
medical  art,  in  which  we  are  all  interefted ;  not  only 
as  men  appointed  to  difcharge  the  important  duties  of  their 
profeflion,  but  alfo  as  members  of  fociety,  who  look  on  the 
exercife  of  it  as  a  relative  obligation,  tending  to  the  relief  and 
fafety  of  that  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  woman,  from  whom 
we  derive  our  being  and  our  greateft  bappinefs, 

.  *  / 

A  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  any 

fcience  before  we  begin  the  fludy  of  it,  is  both  latisfadlory  and 
neceffary ;  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you,  gentlemen,  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  courfe  of  ledtures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  mid- 
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The  earlieft  accounts  which  we  are  able  to  obtain,  inform 
us,  that  midwifery,  like  other  branches  of  fcience,  took  its 
beginning  from  neceffity  ;  and  confequently,  is  fo  extremely 
antient,  that  it  feems  to  have  fprung  up  with  the  firft  race  of 
mankind  j  for  notwithftanding  the  human  body,  in  its  original 
ftate,  came  perfectly  formed  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
with  all  its  parts  wonderfully  adapted  to  perform  their  feveral 
functions ;  and  altho’  it  may  be  prefumed  that  its  ftrength  and 
vigour  was  then  lefs  impaired  by  intemperance  and  diieafej  yet 
nature,  in  the  production  of  our  fpecies,  not  being  always  able 
to  fupport  and  maintain  her  own  laws,  the  difficulties  to  wo¬ 
men  in  travail  were  nearly  the  fame  in  the  firft  ages  as  at  pre- 
fent,  and  confequently,  they  ftood  in  need  of  the  like  affiftance. 
This  art,  in  its  beginning,  being  imperfeCtly  known,  it  appears 
that  the  fate  of  women  was  then  mod  lamentable,  and  that 
many  of  them  muft  have  died  undelivered  for  want  of  proper 
affiftance;  efpecially  in  preternatural  labours,  and  in  cafes  of 
great  danger  or  difficulty. 

That  which  principally  enobles  any  fcience,  is  the  dignity  of 
its  objed,  and  the  public  utility  arifing  from  it ;  confequently 
the  great  neceffity  for  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  the  obftetric 
art  becomes  evident ;  for  if  we  may  rate  its  value  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  it  procures  to  the  human  race,  it  will  be  found  fupe- 

rior  to  all  others ;  inasmuch  as  moft  of  them  are  only  fubfer- 

vient 
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vient  to  the  conveniences  of  life,  but  on  the  due  exercife  of 
this  art,  depends  the  prefervation  of  life  itfelf,  even  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  capacity.  Hence  the  poetical  invocation  of  the  antients  : 

“  Phcebe  fave  ;  laus  magna  tibi  tribuetur ,  in  uno 
“  Corpore Jervato ,  refiituijfe  duos” 

Tibull. 

The  fcience  of  midwifery  has  indeed  often  been  degraded  by 
the  ignorance  and  unworthynefs  of  many  who  pra&ifed  it ;  and 
fometimes  has  been  made  a  fubjedt  of  levity  by  the  licentious 
vulgar.  Some  of  the  medical  profeftion  there  are,  who  think 
it  below  their  dignity  to  exercife  a  manual  art,  or  to  fave  the 
life  of  their  fellow  creature  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  di¬ 
recting  medicines  or  feeling  the  pulfe.  But  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  learned  men  in  all  ages  have  not  only  ftudied  this 
art  themfelves,  but  alfo  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
others,  as  a  curious  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  which  will 
afford  the  high  eft  entertainment  to  a  contemplative  mind,  and 
as  a  fcience  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  community. 

Among  the  antients,  that  venerable  parent  of  phyftc,  Hippo¬ 
crates,  not  lefs  illuftrious  for  focial  virtue  than  his  profound 
knowledge  of  philofophy,  wrote  feveral  books  profefledly  cn 
midwifery,  and  the  difeafes  incident  to  women;  and  Arifotle, 
who  was  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  his  order  am¬ 
ply  fupplied  with  whatever  the  known  world  could  afford  re¬ 
lative 
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lative  to  natural  hiftory  and  the  generation  of  animals,  did  not 
difdain  to  write  on  the  fame  fubjedt ;  as  did  alfo  Avicenna , 

who  was  a  phylician  and  an  arabian  prince. 

«  -  * 

Of  the  moderns,  the  celebrated  Harvey ,  phylician  to  king 
Charles,  who  dilcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  alfo  dif- 
courfes  largely  on  generation  and  the  birth  of  the  human 
Foetus.  Likewife  Ruyfch ,  that  laborious  inveftigator  and 
promoter  of  anatomical  knowledge,  not  only  pradtiled  mid¬ 
wifery,  but  Was  appointed  profeflor  of  -  this  art,  by  the 
dates  of  Holland.  The  learned  Ajlruc ,  royal  profeflor  of 
phyfic  at  Paris,  and  phylician  to  the  French  king,  gave  public 
ledtures  on  midwifery  ;  and  alfo  Albinus ,  in  the  univerlity  ol 
Leiden.  '  ,  i  -  f:  ;  M  y 

Daily  experience  alfords  ample  teftimony  of  the  great  utility 
of  midwifery,  whether  it  regards  the  prefervation  of  individuals 
in  pregnant  women,  or  extends  its  influence  to  the  good  of 
fociety  in  general.  In  preternatural  cafes,  or  profule  uterine  hae¬ 
morrhages,  where  nothing  but  fpeedy  delivery  can  lave  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life,  the  timely  and  judicious  afliftance  or  an  accoucheur, 
fnatches  her,  as  it  were,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  often 
preferves  her  infant  alfoj  he  reftores  to  the  difpairing  hulband 

the  tender  partner  of  his  bofom,  and  gives  confolation  to  all 

thofe 
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:  thofe  who  are  united  to  her  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  natural 
•affection. 

The  art  of  midwifery  alfo  principally  conflitutes  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  Medicina  forenfis,  or  that  part  of  medicine  which 
contributes  to  the  public  adminiflration  of  juflice,  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  virginity,  pregnancy,  and  the  natural  period  of  ute¬ 
rine  geffation  ;  alfo  to  the  forming  a  judgment  whether  un¬ 
lawful  means  have  been  ufed  to  occafion  abortion:  It  likewife 
'directs  us  to  the  mod  proper  methods  of  difcovering  whether 
an  infant  was  hill-born  or  deftroyed  after  the  birth.  Befides 
thofe  cafes,  in  which,  the  decifion  of  the  accoucheur  has  no 
inconfiderable  fhare,  there  are  many  other  important  points 
which  could  not  fatisfactorily  be  cleared  up,  or  properly  de¬ 
termined  without  his  interpofition  ;  and  therefore,  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  juries,  refpecling  the  legetimacy  of  children,  indict¬ 
ments  for  rapes,  or  actions  to  obtain  divorce,  is  chiefly  guided 
by  his  report. 


When  women  under  fentence  of  death  plead  their  belly, 
execution  is  ordered  to  be  delayed  ;  this  matter,  indeed,  is 
'generally  determined  by  a  jury  of  matrons ;  but  did  not  the 
law  of  the  land  exprefsly  thus  command  it  ;  thofe  judges  who 
would  admit  of  fuch  juries,  ought  to  be  deemed  matrons  as 
well  as  they. 


C 


To 


To  err  on  the  charitable  fide,  is  certainly  excu  fable  ;  and' 
and  did  the  evil  red;  here,  it  might  be  pafied  over  in  filence;, 
but  thofe  who  have  not  put  off  all  fenfe  of  feeling  and  huma¬ 
nity,  mud;  hear  with  horror  and  regret,  that  many  children 
have,  from  thence,  fallen  victims  to  punifhment,  who  were 
not  {hirers  in  guilt,  and  have  been  entomb’d  alive  within- 
their  mother’s  womb.  Dionis  mentions  a  cafe  of  this  kind, 
where  a  midwife  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris  having  examined  a 
fervant  under  fentence  of  death,  and  who  pleaded  her  belly, 
pofitively  declared  fhe  was  not  pregnant;  in  confequence  of 
which,  fhe  was  immediately  executed  ;  but  when  the  body 
was  publickly  diffedted,  a  child  was  found  in  her  womb;  the 
midwife  was  therefore  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  and  was  forbid  to 
pradfice  ever  after. 

How  often  have  young  women  brought  forth  children,  who' 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  declared  pure  virgins  ?  Indeed, 
men  of  knowledge  and  fkill  in  their  profefiion  are  not  always 
free  from  error,  and  that  is  always  moft  excufable  in  thofe 
who  have  fufficient  refolution  and  candor  to  eonfefs  it,  lor  the 

•r 

benefit  of  others ;  but  if  fuch  as  have  judgment-  are  femetimes- 
liable  to  mifiakes,  finely  it  ought  to  be  a  leffon  of  humility  and 
caution  to  thofe  who  either  have  very  little  or  noneat  all.  In 
a  word,  if  it  is  of  confequence  to  prove  the  fegetimacy  of 
children,  and  to  prevent  a  fpurious  iffue  from  inheriting  the 

property 
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property  of  the  lawful  heir ;  if  it  is  of  importance  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  innocent  and  punifh  the  guilty,  in  the  moft  horrid 
and  unnatural  of  all  crimes,  that  of  child-murder  ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  and  private  advantage  of  that  fcience,  upon  which 
fuch  determinations  chiefly  depend,,  will  then  become  fuffi- 
eientiy  evident,  •  . 


The  wifdonfi  of  the  Creator  is  not  more  confpicuous  in  the 
great  and  original  work  of  creation  itfelf,  than  in  the  means 
by  which  fucceeding  generations  fpring  up  and  people  the 
world;  and  if  the  inanimate  bodies  of  fhells,  foflils,  and 
other  concretes',  or  the  more  beautiful  and  organized  parts 
of  matter  in  the  vegetable  lyftem,  fo  often  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  curious ;  furely,  the  Obftetrie  Art  will  afford  them 
entertainment  much-  more-  rational  and  interefting.  As  it 
comprehends,  in  a  degree,  the  natural  hiftory  and  phyflolo- 
gy  of  the  human  body,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  order  and 
original;  difpofition  of  its  feveral  parts  ;  fo  it  likewife  tends  to 
iiluftrate  and  explain  the  faculties  of  the  mind  refulting  from 
them  ;  the  organs  of  fenfe  being  the  firfl:  inlets  to  all  our 
mental  perceptions,- 

/'  -T  ^  r  t  *  r  • 

No  fcience  leads  us  fo  immediately  to  afurvey  of  our  own 
origin  as  this  ;  it  prefents  to  our  view  the  rudiments  of  the 
foetus, .  and  fhe-ws  how  they  gradually  •  unfold  themfelves  in 

magnitude 
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magnitude  and  figure,  from  conception  to  the  time  of 
birth ;  Thus  we  may  obferve, 

<c  How  the  dim  fpeck  of  entity  began , 

“  It' extend  its  recent  form  and  f  retch  to  man?' 

Garth. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  how  the  caufes  of  things  remain 
inactive,  till  they  are  excited  into  motion  by  other  fubordi- 
nate  caufes  ;  for  the  primordia  of  the  human  body,  like  the 
ftamina  of  plants  in  their  feed,  lie  dormant  and  concealed 
in  miniature,  in  the  female  ovum,  till  they  are  fupplied 
with  a  vital  principle  ,  and  rendered  prolific  by  the  fubtile 
aura  genitalis  of  the  male.  The  philofopher  and  phyfiologift 
may  then  trace  with  wonder,  the  revolutions  of  matter  in  the 
human  embryo  ;  divefti'ng  itfelf  by  degrees  of  its  inert  qua¬ 
lities,  till  by  a  certain  new  modification  of  parts,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  organized  body,  and  vegetates  into  life  ;  tis  now 
fupplied  with  pipes  and  drainers  fit  to  convey  its  juices,  but 
having  yet  only  circulation  without  fenfation,  it  refembles 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  '  and,  like  a  parafite  plant,  germi- 
nates  and  ftrikes  root  in  the  womb. 

'  *  l  *  i  :  SY'i  ‘  '  *  ;  * 

i  ■  ,  * 

With  the  immortal  Harvey,  we  may  now  behold  the  firft 
dawning  of  a  living  principle,  in  the  puntlum  fanguineum 
/aliens,  the  prirnum  vivens  and  ultimum  moriens .  In  pro- 

eefs  of  time,  the  diminutive  being  is  endowed  with  life,  mo¬ 
tion. 
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tlon,  and  fenfation  ;  and  at  Lift,  when  arrived  at  its  utmoft 
period  of  perfection  in  the  adult,  it  becomes  poftefled  of  thofc 
fublime  faculties  of  the  foul,  which  do  honor  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  Such  once  were  Newton  and  De [cartes ,  and  of  fuch 
humble  materials  may  other  Alexander  s  and  Ccefar  s  be  made* 
under  the  forming  hand  of  the  Almighty  Architect.  It  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  how  the  faculties  of  the  mind  grow  and  en¬ 
large  with  the  body,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  then 
gradually  decline  as  the  laft  tends  to  decay,  in  decrepid  old 
age. 

The  folids  of  a  foetus  and  all  its  component  parts,  even  the 
bones  themfelves,  were  once  in  a  fluid  ftate ;  and  thus  by  a 
real  tranfubftantiation,  we  begin  to  (C  exijl  on  many  thoufand 
grains  that  iffue  out  of  dufl'f  but  how  and  when  the  myftical 
union  of  intellect  with  matter  is  effected,  muft  ever  remain  a 
fecret,  and  is  only  known  to  the  Divine  Author  of  our  being. 


It  is  prefumed  there  can  be  no  beginning  in  an  animal  bo¬ 
dy,  without  the  agency  of  an  immaterial  principle;  but  it 
muft  be  obferved  that  the  concurrence  of  material  phyfical 


caufes  are  alfo  neceflary;  for  the  vital  principle  in  the  ova  of 
animals  would  lie  dormant  for  ever,  was  it  not  excited  into 

motion,  by  the  application  and  energy  of  heat* 
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The  ways  of  providence  are  paft  finding  out;  yet  thofe 
very  perplexities  which  we  meet  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
may  afford  us  fome  advantage  ;  they  will  abate  the  extravagance 
of  enthufiafm  and  corred  that  vanity  and  felf-fufficiency  fo 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
teach  him  diffidence  and  humility,  by  (hewing-  him  many 
things  of  which  he  is  either  doubtful  or  totally  ignorant. 

The  learned  Dr.  Bentley ,  in  his  confutation  of  atheifm,  has 
clearly  (hewn,  that  the  force  of  gravity,  however  it  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  larger  maffes  of  matter;  is  utterly  infufficient  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  animal  bodies.  The  fcience 
under  confideration  has  not  been  lefs  eminently  ferviceable  to 
the  caufe  of  religion,  by  demonftrating  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  in  the  ftrudure  of  their  feveral  organical  parts,  as  well 
as  in  affording  experimental  fads  which  refute  the  dodrine 
of  equivocal  generation,  that  great  barrier  and  fubterfuge  of  the 
atheiftical  fed  of  philcfophers ;  who  concluded,  according  to 
their  principles,  that  if  crocodiles  and  other  animals  were 
produced  by  putrefadion,  in  the  fertile  banks  of  the  river 
Nile;  that  men  alfo,  like  fo  many  animal  .plants,  might  ori¬ 
ginally  fpring  up  by  chance  from  the  prolific  mud  of  their 
mother  earth ;  to  the  total  exclufion  of  all  divine  agency. 

.  ,:v  ,  This 
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This  pernicious  notion  which  had  prevailed  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  was  at  lad:  oppofed  by  Redi  a  celebrated  naturalid  of 
Florence;  who  by  fever al  curious  experiments  incontedably 
proved,  that  the  concurrence  of  both  fexes  is  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  towards  the  produdion  of  the  dualled:  animals  as  well 
as  the  larged;  and  that  thofe  putrid  fubdances,  fuppofed  to 
have  generated  in  feds,  only  afford  a  proper  nidus  or  hatching 
place,  but  never  produce  them  by  fpontaneous  formation* 

It  mu  ft,  indeed,  be  confeffed  that  fome  particular  animals 
are  produced  in  a  manner  very  lingular  and  anomalous;  for  a 
Polypus ,  cut  into  feveral  parts  will  generate  fo  many  didind 
Polypi ,  with  all  the  faculties  belonging  to  that  which  before 
was  uniformly  fuch.  How  drangely  different  then  may  be 
the  effed  of  the  fame  caufe,  in  animals- of  a  different  fpecies  ? 
fince  the  divifion  which  would  dedroy  a  human  body,  tends 
to  generate  and  multiply  that  of  a  polypus. 

This  extraordinary  creature,  I  think,  may  be  confidered  as 
a  middle  link,  conneding  the  different  orders  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies;  for  the  fenfitive  and  generative  faculty 
of  the  fird,  may  be  perceived  to  defcend  gradually  in  the  fcale 
of  animal  beings,  till  it  dwindles  into  the  inanimate  growth  of 
plants.  As  nature  infenfibly  drops  the  animal  procefs,  fne  be- 
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gins  to  play  the  mimic,  and  transgrefs  her  own  laws;  thus 
j nails  and  earth-worms,  according  to  Swammerdam,  are  all  of: 
the  hermaphrodite  kind,  and  whilft  they  impregnate,  are  each 
reciprocally  impregnated ;  and  that  uncommon  reptile  the  Su¬ 
rinam  toad  does  not  produce  its  young  from  the  interior  parts 
of  its  body,  like  other  animals,  but  from  certain  cups  or  fockets 
placed  upon  its  back. 

L  offer  in  his  Teftaceo-theologia  a  Herts,  that  the  balani  Ma¬ 
rini ,  rock  mujcles  and  oyjlers  are  not  only  hermaphrodites,  but 
fuch,  as  without  any  concurrence  with  each  other,  have  with¬ 
in  themfelves  a  power  to  generate  and  bring  forth  their  kind  ; 
and  laftly,  if  we  defcend  to  vegetables,  however  ftrange  it 
may  appear,  ’tis  certain  that  the  farina  or  feed  of  the  male 
flower  impregnates  that  of  the  female,  otherwife  no  fruit 
would  be  produced;  for  Linnaeus  obferves  that  the  iavin  tree 
was  fruitful  in  the  upfal  garden,  where  the  male  plant  grew 
near  it,  but  in  the  Clifford  garden,  where  the  male  was  want¬ 
ing,  there  was  no  fruit  at  all. 

t 

As  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  have  already  been  confidered, 
it  is  now  neceffary  to  remark  that  thececonomy  of  nature,  in 
perfecting  what  fhe  had  begun,  is  no  lefs  extraordinary ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  regards  the  vital  functions  of  the  womb  in  nourifhing 
the  child,  or  the  amazing  expulflve  force  by  which  it  is 
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brought  forth.  After  puberty,  the  female  organs  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  prepare  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  nourishment  and  immediate  fupply  of  the  wo¬ 
man’s  body;  and  therefore,  when  fhe  is  not  with  child  it  is 
periodically  carried  off  once  a  month,  leaf!:  it  Should  overfil 
the  veffels  and  incommode  her  conftitution ;  but  as  foon  as 
fhe  becomes  pregnant,  it  is  fent  to  the  womb  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  foetus ;  confequently,  during  nine  months 
geftation,  the  menfes  are  naturally  wanting.  When  the  in¬ 
fant  arrives  at  its  utmoft  bulk ;  the  uterus  can  then  no  longer 
contain  it  without  the  danger  of  burfting;  the  violent 
diftention  of  its  fibres  now  creates  pain,  which  puts  the  whole 
uterine  fyftem  into  a  fiate  of  read-ion,  and  from  thence,  the 
birth  is  at  laft  effeded;  fo  that  what  are  called  labour-pains 
are  only  the  effed  of  that  tiifus  in  contraSlionem ,  or  power¬ 
ful  endeavour  of  the  uterus  to  expel  its  contents. 

From  the  vafcular  contexture  and  peculiar  fabric  of  the 
womb,  its  cavity,  which  in  the  unimpregnated  fiate  was 
not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  filbert,  at  laft  becomes  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  contain  a  child  weighing  feven  or  eight  pounds;  and 
what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  does  not  like  a  mafs  of 
wax  or  other  dudile  fubftance  become  thinner  in  proportion 
as  it  is  extended,  but  uniformly  prelerves  its  natural  thickncfs 

from  conception  to  the  time  of  birth;  had  it  been  otherwise, 

*  -  j?  nature 
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nature  would  have  run  counter  to  her  own  deflgns,  and  in- 
ftead  of  bringing  the  foetus  to  maturity,  the  womb  muft  have 
burfted,  and  the  purpofes  of  conception  would  have  been  to¬ 
tally  defeated. 

As  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  circulation  changes  and 
lefs  blood  being  wanted  at  the  uterus;  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  chyle,  which  before  had  nourifhed  the  fetus,  is  now 
fent  to  the  breads,  to  fupply  the  new-born  infant  with  that 
balfamic  fluid  called  milk.  Hence  it  may  be  obferved  how 
admirably  this  organ  is  adapted  to  anfwer  the  important  pur¬ 
pofes  of  generation ;  namely,  to  allow  of  vaft  extenflon  with¬ 
out  burfting ;  fecondly,  to  contrad  with  amazing  force  in  la¬ 
bour,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  child;  and  laftly,  by  means  of 
the  fame  power,  gradually  to  return  to  its  foimer  ftate. 

Immediately  after  the  infant’s  birth,  its  lungs  which  had 
remained  inadive  during  nine  months  geftation  are  blown 
up  with  air;  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  the  caufe 
of  what  fo  naturally  then  happens  to  every  living  animal, 
fhould  in  itfelf  be  fo  obfcure,  that  the  ableft  phyfiologifts  have 
attempted  to  account  for  it  in  vain ;  fo  that  it  ftill  remains 
a  queftion,  in  what  manner  the  ad  of  refpiration  commences 

in  animals  newly  brought  forth. 
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Borelli  and  Boerhaave  afcribe  the  beginning  of  refpiration 
in  the  foetus*  to  an  increafed  motion  of  all  its  mufcles 
in  the  time  of  labour;  and  among  the  reft,  thofe  of  the  in- 
tercoftals  and  diaphragm,  which  are  the  principal  inftru- 
ments  of  breathing.  But  that  incomparable  philofopher  Mr. 
Boyle,  as  well  as  V efalius ,  has  experimentally  fhewn,  that 
puppies  cut  out  of  the  womb  begin  to  breathe,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  air,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  na¬ 
turally  brought  forth.  Befides,  we  ftiall  ftiew  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  le&ures,  that  the  foetus  does  not  ufually  ftruggle  in 
the  birth,  as  generally  thought,  but  is  a  mere  paftive  body, 
which  ads  as  it  is  aded  upon  by  the  vital  impulfe  of  the 
uterus,  and  in  itfelf  utterly  deftitute  of  all  power  to  faci¬ 
litate  its  own  exit. 

Pitcairn  fuppofes,  that  the  air  by  its  gravity  rulhes  into 
the  lungs  of  the  infant  as  into  a  vacuum  ;  but  if  this  was  true, 
it  would  alfo  find  entrance  into  the  lungs  of  a  ftill-born 
child;  and  that  machine  which  we  call  a  pair  of  bellows 
would  be  blown  up  by  the  fame  atmofpherical  prefture, 

which  we  know  is  not  the  cafe. 

Baron  Haller  fuppofes,  that  refpiration  commences  from 

the  child’s  endeavour  to  cry,  in  confequence  of  the  pain  it 

fuffers  during  labour;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 

reafon, 
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.reafon,  and  very  unlike  what  has  ufually  been  advanced  by 
that  learned  and  ingenious  author;  for,  notwithftanding  all 
living  animals  naturally  begin  to  breathe  as  foon  as  brought 
forth,  they  do  not  all  make  a  noife  fimilar  to  that  of  crying 
in  the  human  fpecies;  and  further,  the  a£t  of  crying  being 
fubfequent  to  breathing,  the  firft  is  manifeftly  owing  to  the 
laft ;  for  it  would  be  palpably  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a  child 
could  either  cry,  or  even  endeavour  to  do  fo  without  the 
power  of  breathing. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Whytt  will  not  allow,  that  refpi- 
ration  arifes  from  eaufes  merely  mechanical ;  and  therefore 
recurs  to  a  fentient  principle,  which  puts  certain  mufcles  in 
motion  at  particular  periods ;  hence  the  infant  is  born  with  a 
natural  propenfity  or  appetite  for  breathing,  fimilar  to  a  want 
of  meat  or  drink  in  the  adult.  He  fuppofes  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  child’s  flruggles  in  the  birth,  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  will  be  fent  to  the  lungs,  which  ftimulates  them  in¬ 
to  a  refpiratory  motion ;  but  this,  like  every  other  reafon  hi- 

*  /  f 

therto  advanced,  is  infufficient  to  folve  the  queflion  at  fir  ft 
propGfed;  fince  it  may  eafily  be  proved,  that  the  caufe  of 
breathing  is  not  originally  impreffed  on  the  lurtgs  them- 
felves,  but  on  the  organs  of  refpiration;  for  fince  air  by  its 
gravity  cannot  prefs  into  a  pair  of  bellows,  ’till  their  fides 
are  pulled  afunder,  neither  can  the  lungs  of  a  new-bcrn  in¬ 
fant 
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fant  be  inflated  and  begin  to  play,  ’till  they  are  freed  from 
all  preflure  by  the  adtion  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles  and  dia¬ 
phragm,  which  raifes  the  fternum  and  enlarges  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft. 

i 

* 

To  proceed  ;  when  we  come  to  examine  the  parts  peculiar 
to  the  icetus,  there  the  immediate  finger  and  fat  of  the 
Creator  ftill  difcovers  itfelf  in  a  more  confpicuous  manner; 
for,  the  canalis  arteriofus  and  foramen  ovale  are  manifeftly  de¬ 
signed  as  diverticula  to  carry  off  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and 
hinder  it  from  ruShing  upon  the  impervious  veflels  of  the 
lungs,  which  being  as  yet  uninflated  and  comprefled,  could 
not  allow  it  to  pafs  that  way;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
curious  and  cunning  device  of  nature,  Since  the  whole  mafs 
could  not  circulate  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  in  the 
adult,  it  would  neceflarily  have  regurgitated  on  the  heart  and 
produced  a  mortal  Suffocation. 

As  foon  as  the  child  has  infpired  air,  the  devious  paflages 
already  remarked,  being  ufelefs,  are  Shut, up  and  obliterated  ; 
except  in  amphibious  animals,  where  it  is  neceffary  they  Should 
Hill  remain  open;  for,  whilff  they  dive  under  water,  their 
lungs  muff  ceafe  to  play,  and  the  blood  cannot  then  force  its 
way  through  them  ;  fo  that  Such  creatures  though  deprived 
of  air,  will  ftill  fuftain  life,  and  in  the  Same  manner  as  they 

F  did 
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did  in  utero,  This  probably  may  be  the  reafon,  why  young 
animals  furvive  longer  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  the  air 
pump,  than  old  ones  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  and  alfo  why 
drowned  perfons,  and  thofe  who  were  executed,  have  fome- 
timesbeen  furprizingly  rdfored  to  life.  Hence  alfo  the  whim¬ 
sical  attempt  to  render  puppies  or  other  young  animals  am¬ 
phibious  by  alternately  putting  their  heads  under  water  and 
into  the  common  air;  for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  preiumed  the 
canalis  arteriofus  remains  open  to  the  courfe  of  the  blood;  and 
in  the  lad,  that  it  will  circulate  through  the  lungs. 

The  great  Dr.  Harvey ,  in  a  latin  epiftle  to  Riolanus,  pro- 
pofed  the  two  following  queflions :  , 

"  "  ^  i  r  { \  \  \  *  it  •  . 

<  ‘  Cur  fcetus  in  utero ,  non  refpirans  aerem  ufque  ad  menfem 

«  <*  '  * 

decimum ,  ob  defeEium  refpirationis  non  fujfocatur  E” 

“  Epuare  in  utero  exifiens ,  vol  adhuc  intra  fecundinas ,  non~ 
dum  exitum  adeptus ,  vitam  fine  re/piratione  retinere  pote- 
rit ,  quam  primum  vero  aeri  fiemel  expofitus ,  nifi  refpiraverit ,  * 
vitam  retinere  non  pofifit  f" 

;  op-  Harv.  a  colleg.  med.  Lond.  edit.  p.  132. 

Both  the  above  queflions  will  be  anfwered  when  we 
come  to  the  le&ure  on  the  fcetus;  it  is  here  only  neceffary 
to  remark,  that  as  animals  in  utero  do  not  exercife  the  fa¬ 
culty 
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culty  of  breathing,  refpiration,  under  certain  circumftances, 
is  not  eflential  to  life.  Indeed,  might  we  truft  our  reafon 
or  attend  to  our  own  feelings,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  con- 

S  ]  '  *  *  '  •  ' 

ceive  that  any  animal  could  live  without  refpiration,  as  with- 
out  circulation  itfelf ;  which  ffiews  that  the  Author  of  nature 
can  eafily  find  expedients  to  accompliffi  his  defigns,  when  hu¬ 
man  invention  is  utterly  at  a  lofs  and  put  to  confufion. 

1  ^  *\  |.  *  .  *,  I  J  .  ...  *  w 1  .  i  >  ,  >  ~  r  '  '  \  1  '  ■  t 

Several  of  the  preceding  phenomena  may  be  rationally  ac¬ 
counted  for,  as  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  ffievv  in  the  fubfequent 
lectures;  whilft  others  are  involved  in  oblcurity  and  too  re¬ 
mote  for  human  inquiry.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  inftance, 
to  comprehend,  how  the  refiftance  of  the  ftrong,  elaftic,  ute¬ 
rine  fibres,  is  overcome  by  the  gradual  influx  of  juices  into 
the  tender  ftamina  of  the  embryo,  after  conception ;  and  how 
the  fame  caufe  exerts  itfelf,  in  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
with  fuch  amazing  power,  as  not  only  to  become  fuperior  to 
the  adtion  of  the  uterus,  but  alfo  to  the  additional  preflure 

i  \ 

of  the  abdominal  parietes  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Here  it  might  be  alfo  afked,  what  determines  the  growth  of 
animals  and  puts  a  ne  plus  ultra  to  their  further  enlargement, 
or,  why  they  do  not  continue  to  grow  during  life  ?  The  firft 
queftion  does  not  feem  to  admit  of  any  obvious  reafon,  but 
the  laft  might  probably  be  anfwered  with  lefs  difficulty. 

HP  1 
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The  embryo  of  an  ant  is  fuppofed  by  naturalifts  as  large 
as  that  of  an  elephant,  and  bids  fair  for  the  produdtion  of  as 
large  a  body;  yet  the  firft  foon  completes  its  diminutive  bulk, 
whilft  the  other  continues  increaftng  to  an  enormous  fize. 

The  utility  and  extent  of  midwifery  may  ftill  be  further 
/hewn  by  applying  it  to  a  knowledge  of  particular  difeafes. 
If  the  pathology  of  thofe  maladies  derived  from  the  parent 
are  ever  to  be  more  perfedly  underftood,  probably  that  might 
be  expedted  from  the  affiftance  of  this  art.  Thofe  things  pre- 
mifed,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  long  protracted 
chronical  difeafes  do  not  at  laft  become  hereditary ;  and  alfx 
whether,  the  placentary  veffels  are  adapted  by  their  peculiar 
ffrudure,  to  abforb  from  the  parent  the  matter  or  efficient 
caufe  of  one  difeafe,  and  to  exclude  that  of  another;  as  may 

•  r  ' 

be  obferved  by  analogy  in  the  nutrition  of  plants;  which  by 
an  inherent,  or  eledlive  power,  imbibe  juices  of  very  different 
qualities  from  the  fame  foil;  and  what  is  ftill  more  remark¬ 
able,  the  flower,  fruit  and  bark  of  the  fame  ftirub,  all  vary 
in  fmell,  ftrength  and  tafte,  according  as  they  are  influenced 
by  the  veffels  of  thofe  particular  parts. 

In  fome  of  thofe  difeafes  manifeftly  hereditary,  as  the  fcro~ 
phuia,  gouty  and  lues  venerea,  might  not  the  materies  morbi 

be  fubdued  and  totally  extinguilhed  in  the  human  embryo, 

>  by 
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by  enjoining  the  mother  a  medicated  regimen  during  the  tim 
of  pregnancy  ?  From  fome  late  obfervations  I  have  reafoi 
to  believe  it  may  be  effected;  and  this  circumflance  deferve 
^he  greater  attention,  as  the  moroid  matter  in  a  more  advan' 
ced  age,  might  be  fo  intimately  mixed  and  difieminated  througf 
the  fyftem,  as  never  to  be  exterminated  and  entirely  taker 
away ;  though  at  particular  periods  of  life,  fuch  difeafes  maj 
either  lie  dormant  or  appear  with  lefs  violence.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  following  lines : 

“  the  young  difeafe  that  muft  fuhdue  at  lengthy 
“  Grows  with  our  growth ,  and  Jtrengthens  with  our  Jlrengtht \ 
!'  Pope. 

Such  therefore  is  the  miferable  ftate  of  man,  that  he  not  only 
inherits  fome  difeafes  before  he  lees  the  light  or  enjoys  the  privi¬ 
lege  cf  breathing ;  but  is  alfo  afterwards  fubjed  to  many  more, 
which  alternately  afflid  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 


The  application  of  variolous  matter  to  pregnant  women, 
who  have  had  the  fma.ll  pox,  would  determine  whether  the 
virus  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  abiorbed  by  the  veflels  of 
the  fcetus;  and  if  fo,  whether  this  new  mode  of  pradice 
would  not  afterwards  effedually  fecure  the  infant  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  defirudive  difeafe.  Should  fuch  a  method  be 

G  adopted, 
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[opted,  it  would  be  the  moft  proper  in  the  laft  months  of 
;ftation,  where  the  veftiges  of  the  difeafe  would  be  feen  on 
le  fkin  of  the  new-born  infant ;  or  fhould  no  fuch  marks 
ppear,  the  event  of  the  experiment  might  be  certainly  known, 
y  inoculating  the  child  and  attending  to  the  fubfequent  ef- 
ads.  A  cafe  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  tranfadions, 
/here  the  variolous  matter  applied  to  a  child  which  had  pre- 
ioufly  received  the  infection  in  utero,  was  not  iufficient  to  re¬ 
produce  the  difeafe,  fuggefted  to  me  the  propriety  of  this 
iradice;  as  well  as  a  fhort  but  ingenious  effay  on  this  filb¬ 
ert  by  a  gentleman  of  Glafgow,  which  by  accident  fell  into 
ny  hands.  Hence  alfo  it  might  be  neceffary  to  enquire,  whe- 
:her  thofe  adults  who  are  faid  totally  to  efcape  the  fmall  pox, 
aave  not  thus  been  previoufly  affeded  with  it  in  the  time  of 

uterine  geftation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  any  degree  of  danger ;  for  the  mother’s  habit  would 
not  be  affeded  by  it;  and  .it  has  repeatedly  been  ohferved, 
that  infants  efcape  the  danger  of  this  difeafe  in  proportion  to 
their  tender  age;  which  probably  might  have  introduced  the 
pradice  of  inoculating  them  at  the  bread:,  when  only  three 
weeks  or  a  month  old;  however,  gentlemen,  I  defire  it  may 
be  remembered,  that  this  hint  is  rather  propofed  for  the  con- 

fideration 
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^deration  of  the  curious,  than  as  a  circumftance  as  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  fupported  by  pra&ical  fads. 

Strange  things  have  been  imputed  to  the  mother’s 
imagination  in  marking  or  mutilating  her  child  in  the 
womb.  This  extraordinary  opinion  is  as  antient  as  the  book 
of  Genelis,  and  has  even  been  transferred  from  the  human 
fpecies  to  the  brute  creation ;  for,  we  are  told  in  the  thirtieth 
chapter,  that  flreaked  rods  were  placed  before  the  breeding 
cattle,  to  make  the  young  ones  fpeckled.  However  unphilofo- 
phical  and  abfurd  fuch  ideas  may  appear,  they  have  been  adopted 
by  many,  even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  age,  who  too  rea¬ 
dily  take  things  for  granted  on  tradition- and  hearfay,  inftead 
of  trufting  to  the  teftimony  of  their  fenfes.  Thus  vulgar 
errors,  like  the  dillempered  offspring  of  which  we  are  fpeak- 
ing,  have  been  propagated  and  delivered  down  from  one  ge¬ 
neration  to  another.  The  ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  refufe  to  be  convinced,  and  are  offended  with  fuch  as 
dillurb  their  extravagant  belief ;  but  are  wonderfully  enter¬ 
tained  by  thofe  who  feed  their  lickly  fancies  with  llrange 
examples  of  marks,  monflers,  and  mulitated  forms;  to  whom 
they  liften  with  as  much  avidity,  as  Shakefpear  s  blackfmith 
with  open  mouth  fwallowing  a  taylor’s  news. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  generality  of  women 

are  inclined  to  an  opinion  fo  unfavourable  for  themlelves ; 

which 
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which  not  only  tends  to  difturb  their  repofe  and  fill  their 
minds  with  horror  and  dreadful  apprehenfions,  but  is  alfo 
contrary  to  experience,  found  reafon,  and  the  ftate  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy.  To  fuppofe  that  nature  in  the  production  of 
the  foetus  fhould  thus  trafgrefs  her  own  laws,  and  be  put  out  of 
her  due  and  regular  courfe  by  trifling  accidental  caufes,  is  not 
only  cruelty  and  difaffeCtion  to  themfelves,  but  an  affront  to  the 
wifdomand  goodnefsof  the  Creator.  A  woman’s  mind,  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  bodily  frame,  and  the  prevalence  of  her  particular 
paflions,  is  liable  to  fo  many  excelles  and  inordinate  motions, 
that  had  fuch  caufes  been  productive  of  marks  or  monfters, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  frequent;  be- 
fides,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  conception  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  will  of  the  mother,  but  refults  from  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  the  feveral  animal  functions,  and  therefore 
happens  whether  her  imagination  be  for  or  againfl  it;  furely 
then  it  would  be  extremely  irrational  to  fuppofe  its  influence 
over  the  feetus  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  over  her 
own  body. 

■  . .  ~  "  '  \  -  -  • 

By  the  moft  accurate  examination  of  the  parts  connecting 
the  child  to  the  womb,  there  does  not  appear  any  continua¬ 
tion  of  veffels  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  for  the  umbilical 
vein  and  arteries  proceeding  ficm  the  fir  terminate  at 
the  exterior  furface  of  the  placenta;  and  thofe  vefiels  which 


are 
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are  derived  from  the  uterus,  without  any  communication  with 
the  former,  enter  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  fame  placentary 
mafs,  and  go  no  further. 

Befides,  no  anatomift  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  exiftence  of  nerves  in  the  umbilical  cord  which 
is  the  medium  of  all  intercourfe  between  the  mother 
and  child.  How  then  can  the  imagination  of  the  firft  ope¬ 
rate  or  extend  its  influence  to  the  iafl,  without  the  me¬ 
diation  of  nerves,  which  are  the  organs  of  ali  fenfation?  With 
as  much  reafon  it  might  be  iuppofed,  that  an  impreixion  made 
on  the  mother  might  be  transferred  to  the  infant  fucking  at 
her  breaft.  It  has  indeed  been  aflerted  with  reafon,  that  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  body  are  endowed  with  fenflbility,  where 
is  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  nerves  to  be  feen;  but  granting 
that  the  funis  was  nervous,  the  placentary  veflels  continued 
from  it,  are  not  fuppofed  at  firft  to  adhere  to  the  uterus,  when 
the  tender  flamina  of  the  embryo  would  be  moft  fufceptible 
of  violence  or  change ;  and  even  when  an  attachment  com¬ 
mences,  that  is  only  eflesfled  by  a  fuperficial  contiguity  of 
parts,  and  not  by  any  continuation  of  veflels  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  as  already  obferved.  In  a  word  ;  the  funis  or  um¬ 
bilical  cord  is  plainly  intended  for  the  purpofes  of  circulation, 
and  not  of  fenfation ;  and  as  it  fprings  from  the  foetus,  moft 

H  probably, 
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probably  is  deftitute  of  nerves  leaft  the  infant  ftvould  have 
fuffered  pain  when  this  part  is  divided  after  its  birth. 

„  A  ‘ 

n  s  .  ,  '  f  <  >  i w  •' 

Thus  may  anatomical  knowledge  clearly  convince  us,  that 
the  foetus  in  utero  has  a  body  perfectly  diftindt  from  that  of 
the  mother,  and  is  not  at  all  affedted  by  her  fenfations,  which 
ire  entirely  confined  to  her  own  fyftem;  agreeable  to  this  fup- 
pofition,  many  inftances  might  be  brought  to  prove  that  the 
one  fleeps  whilft  the  other  is  awake;  the  one  is  affedted  with 
pain  when  the  other  is  at  eafe;  and  that  each  has  a  circulation 
of  blood  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  therefore  appears,  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  mother  can  have  no  power  to  alter  the  ftamina 
of  the  foetus,  or  to  change  the  mode  of  its  exigence,  either 
by  giving  it  fupernumerary  parts,  or  taking  away  thofe  alrea¬ 
dy  formed.  This  reafoning  is  ftill  further  confirmed  by  the 
following  circumftances ;  firft,  be caufe  infants  have  often  had 
marks,  where  there  was  no  preceding  difturbance  in  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  imagination ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  her  imagination 
has  often  been  violently  afFeded  where  the  child  was  free 
from  any  fuch  marks  or  deformities:  For  inftance,  hiftory 
informs  us  that  Rizzio ,  fecretary  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  ftabbed  in  her  prefence  whilft  fbe  was  pregnant;  but 
notwithftanding  the  horror  imprefted  upon  her  mind  by  fuch 
a  fight,  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  child,  afterwards  yames  the 

•firft, 
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firft,  who  had  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  bloody  coloured 
marks  or  ftigmata. 

But  feeing  that  marks  and  monfters  do  fometimes  [happen, 
how  are  they  to  be  accounted  for,  or  from  what  caufes  do 
they  arife?  Perhaps  from  fome  accidental  violence,  difturbing 

■*  ...  i  ,  w 

the  tender  embryo,  as  yet  in  a  gelatinous  ftate;  or  elfe  from  a 
difeafed  ftamina,  where  its  very  rudiments  are  monftrous  and 
deformed.  Sudden  frights  are  obferved  to  occafion  abortion, 
by  what  Hoffman  calls  convullio  uteri ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  fame  preternatural  prefl'ure,  by  producing  a  conftridtion  of 
the  uterus,  may  forcibly  adt  on  the  embryo,  and  by  obftrudt- 
ing  the  juices  in  its  legs  or  arms,  occafion  thofe  parts  to  wi¬ 
ther  and  drop  off  for  want  of  circulation. 

Eller  fuppofes  that  flelh  marks  in  the  child  arife  from  a 
fault  in  the  pofition  of  the  womb,  which  by  preffing  on  the 
furface  of  the  Ikin  and  obftrudting  the  arteries,  may 
throw  their  blood  upon  the  lymphatic  branches,  and  con¬ 
vert  them  into  blood  veffels ;  which  being  Ipread  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fldn  will  tinge  it  of  a  red  colour.  We  are  feriouf- 
ly  told  that  marks  refembling  red  currants,  cherries,  See. 
become  more  red  and  vivid  when  thofe  fruits  are  ripe;  to 
which,  if  any  reply  is  neceffary,  it  might  be  anfwered;  that 

the  palenefs  or  florid  colour  of  the  Ikin  depends  on  the  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  of  blood  palling  through  the  capillary  veflels  on  its  fur- 
face;  the  laft  of  which  will  therefore  always  be  greateft  in 
warm  weather  when  fuch  fruits  are  in  feafon.  But  if  the 
imagination  has  power  to  produce  colours,  as  fome  would 
weakly  fuggeft,  why  fhould  not  children  be  marked  with 
grapes  or  green  goofe-berries  as  well  as  with  cherries  or  red 
currants,  fince  it  may  be  prefumed  the  mother  may  as  often 
have  longings  for  the  one  as  the  other? 

*  i  «  ^  »  *■  ■*»  » 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjed,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark, 
that  monftrous  foetus’s  are  alfo  common  in  brute  animals; 

*  if  * 

although  our  felfifhnefs  and  pride  will  not  allow  them  the 
exercife  of  thofe '  rational  faculties  which  are  fuppofed  the 
caufe  of  fuch  deformities  in  the  human  fpecies.  To 
conclude;  a  lufus  natures  or  preternatural  conformation  of 

>  •  *  t*  * 

parts,  is  alfo  frequently  known  to  prevail  in  plants  as  well 
as  animals ;  which  fhews  that  fuch  uncommon  appearances 

*  "  f  *•  .  *  1  *  '•  ^  jrv 

in  the  laft  ^rife  from  mere  corporeal  agency,  or  the  perverted 
laws  of  motion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  imagination 
or  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

As  by  chemiftry  the  texture  of  natural  bodies  is  unfolded, 
and  their  feveral  qualities  difclofed ;  fo  the  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  bodies,  as  well  as  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjedc, 

ar«  illuftrated  and  explained  by  the  fcience  of  midwifery ;  fer 

it 
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it  brings  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hate  and 
condition  of  man,  even  from  the  firft  ftamp  of  his  exiftence ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  may  fay  with  a  celebrated  poet,  that 
£C  Tibe  proper  Jludy  of  mankind  is  manf  and  that 
£C  All  our  knowledge  is  ourf elves  to  know  ft 
then  furely,  this  muft  be  deemed  true  knowledge. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  fub- 
jedt,  by  fubjoining  the  following  queries  >  moft  of  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  obftetric  fcience,  and  therefore  will  hereafter  be 
duly  conlidered.  • .  * 

*  t  **•  *■’  ' » 

An  locus  certus  conceptui  propius  affignari  queat  ¥  An  vi- 
tium  fgurce  contrahatur  in  utero,  propter  materiem  peccantem  ¥ 

An ,  ab  origine ,  monftra  funt,  vel  cdufts  accidentalibus  fic  fi- 
unt ;  et  qucenam  funt  eorum  caufce  ¥ 

An ,  et  qua  ratione  feminis  potefas  parentum ,  affe&iones  in- 
genii  as,  mores,- robur ,  formce  fmilitudinem ,  faturam  et  re - 
liquos  chara&eres  una  traducat  ¥ 

An,  et  quomodo  femen  mar  is,  fceminam  virtualiter  contineat, 
et  femen  fcemince  virtualiter  marem  ¥  et  qucenam  eft  caufafexuum 
differ  entice  ¥ 


l 


An 
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An  foetus  omnia  vifcera ,  vafd,  art  us  fintul  habeat ;  an  verb 
plane  mutet  for  mam ,  primo  pifciculo ,  deinde  amphibia ,  pojlea 
refpiranti  proximam  f 

minibus  experimentis  precipue  indagari  valeant  foecunditas  et 
Jlerilitas  mulierum  ? 

An  fuperfoetatio  feri  potejl  f 

An  alatur  foetus  per  os,  an  per  umbilicum,  an  per  utrumque? 

£{jdd  de  legitimo  tempore  partus  humani  flatuendum  ft? 

An  variolarum  caufa  nobis  ingeneretur  a  f anguine  materno  ? 
In  quibus  morbis  mulierum  concubitus  prodef  ? 

We  come  now  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  midwifery,  and  to  re¬ 
mark  the  advances  which  it  made  among  the  antients  and 
moderns,  ’till  it  arrived  at  its  prefent  hate.  It.  is  not  how¬ 
ever  my  defign  to  give  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  feveral  au¬ 
thors  on  this  fubjedt,  in  exadt  chronological  order;  for  as 
their  writings  are  almoft  innumerable,  fuch  an  undertaking 
would  not  come  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Lecture:  I  fh ill  therefore  on'y  mention  thofe  of  the 
greateft  note,  and  lay  beiore  you  a  general  view  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  and  practice. 

In 
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In  the  firft  ages,  women  in  labour  were  attended  by  their 
own  fex,  who  gave  their  affiftance  without  method,  being 
rather  directed  by  neceffity  than  {kill  or  choice;  hence  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  this  art  muft  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  ilow.  In  difficult  cafes,  cofhpaffion  naturally  inclined 
them  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  fuch  difficulties,  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  the  time  oi  her  labour-pains ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  began  to  improve  their  {lender  knowledge,  and 
made  fome  obfervations  that  were  of  fervice  in  their  future 
practice.  For  example,  they  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
in  moft  labours  where  the  infant’s  head  prefented,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  fpeedily  delivered  by  the  ffinple  effedt  of  the  la¬ 
bour-pains;  therefore  they  concluded  that  this  was  natural. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  but  the 
head  prefented,  the  pains  were  infufficient  to  effect  the  birth ; 
and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  a  {lifting, 
the  mother  died  undelivered;  confequently,  they  had  great 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  all  fuch  cafes  were  dangerous  and  pre¬ 
ternatural.  Hence  fprung  the  divilion  of  labours,  which  they 
diftinguiihed  into  natural  and  preternatural. 

Midwifery  at  this  time  being  chiefly  exercifed  by  women, 
it  frequently  fell  into  abufe..  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  are 
told  that  a  law  was  made  at  Athens ,  excluding;  them  from 

J  O 
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adice,  and  appointing  men  only,  to  take  upon  them  the 
ovince  of  delivering  women,  and  directing  medicines  for 
ie  feveral  difeafes  to  which  they  were  fubjed ;  but  fuch  was 
ie  efiFed  of  cuftom,  that  the  legi dative  power  was  inceffant- 

importuned,  and  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  revoke  this 
lid,  and  to  reftore  women  to  their  former  privilege  of  p rac¬ 
ing  this  art.  , 

I  think  there  does  not  appear  fufhcient  reafon  for  fetting 
:male  practitioners  afide;  provided  that  they  are  properly 
lftruded,  and  not  only  able  to  diftinguifh  when  there  is 
anger,  but  confcientioufly  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  by  fend- 
lg  for  further  affifcance  in  time,  which  is  too  frequently 
egleded.  This  is  fo  far  from  a  difparagement  to  them, 
hat  it  makes  a  neceffary  part  of  their  duty,  for  which  they 
ught  to  be  commended;  and  therefore,  when  men  of  the 
irofeffion  are  called  in,  they  fhould  not  brow-beat  and  fug- 
eft  hints  to  their  difadvantage,  but  treat  them  with  becomi¬ 
ng  civility,  and  proted  them  from  blame ;  as  an  injury  to 
heir  reputation  would  be  followed  by  the  lofs  of  bufinefs, 
.nd  of  bread. 

V  %  » .  #  *  ,  .  »  ' 

Cleopatra  and  Afpajla  were  the  two  female  proficients  in 
his  art,  who  by  their  practice  and  writings  were  moil  diftin- 
juifhed  and  made  known  to  pofterity;  an  account  of  the  firft 
•  •  z  -may 
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may  be  found  in  the  Har mania  Gynceciorumy  and  the  laft  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  ALtius,  who  has  tranfcribed  federal 
chapters  from  her  works,  relative  to  the  management  and  de¬ 
livery  of  women. 

r  :  .  '  '  tn  - 
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The  progrefs  and  improvement  of  midwifery  may  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ,  who  practifed  in  Greece  four 
hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  He  wrote 
feveral  books  profeffedly  on  the  difeafes  of  women  under 
the  following  titles  :  de  Morbis  mulierum  ;  de  Superfcetatione 
de  Fcetus  in  utero  mortui  extra&ione ;  de  Virginians  et  de 
Sterilibus.  Some  of  thefe  traCts  are  accounted  fpurious,  and 

t  V  t  *  * 

the  rather,  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  before 
his  works  were  collected  into  a  body  by  Artitnidorus  and  Di- 
afcorides ,  two  phyficians  of  Alexandria,  in  which  fome  con¬ 
tradictions  are  to  be  found. 

»  #  __ 
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Erotion  took  great  pains  to  point  out  the  true  works  of 
Hippocrates ;  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  book  deVirgi- 
nibus ,  nor  that  de  Natura  Muliebri.  Her  cun  alts  alfo  has 
placed  the  books  de  N at ur a  Muliebri ,  de  Morbts  Mulierum , 
and  that  de  Sterilibus ,  in  the  third  clafs,  as  writings  in  which 
Hippocrates  had  no  £hare. 

K  The 
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The  medicines  recommended  by  this  author  are  odd  and 
indelicate;  and  his  theory  extremely  erroneous.  For  inftance, 
in  the  hyfteric  paftion,  he  aflerts  that  the  womb  changes  its 
place,  and  that  it  rifes  to  the  ftomach  and  heart;  fo  that  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude,  he  had  never  feen  the  fituation  of 
the  uterus,  in  the  difledion  of  a  human  body;  otherwife,  he 
could  not  have  omitted  to  remark  its  connexion  to  the  fur¬ 
rounding  parts.  His  dodrine  of  conception  was  adopted  by 
mthors  of  the  firft  rank,  and  adhered  to,  even  till  the  laft 
century;  but  his  method  of  pradice  deferves  no  attention, 
for  it  appears  by  a  furvey  of  his  works,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  antients  in  general,  how  imperfectly  the  obftetric  art  was 
known;  fo  that  if  we  compare  Hippocrates  difcourfing  on 
this  fubjed,  with  the  fame  Hippocrates  fpeaking  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  difeafes,  pointing  out  their  diftindions,  and  prognof- 
ticating  their  feveral  events,  nil  fuit  unquarn  tam  djpar  ftbi ; 
in  the  firft,  he  is  a  ftranger  to  the  ftrudure  and  fundions  of 
the  parts  appropriated  to  generation  and  parturition;  but  in 
the  laft,  is  wonderfully  fagacious,  accurate  and  juft;  and 
therefore,  as  a  nice  obferver  of  nature  and  a  faithful  recorder 
of  her  operations,  he  has  flood  the  teft  of  all  ages,  and  juft- 
ly  continues  admired  and  efteemed  down  to  the  prefent  time. 

Arijlotle  alfo  wrote  on  the  fubjed  of  Midwifery,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  generation  of  animals ;  and  though  his  rules  for 

pradice 
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pradice  are  few  and  fcarely  to  be  regarded,  yet  in  his  feventh 
book  on  this  fubje<5t  are  to  be  found  feveral  obfervations  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  under  the  following  heads :  Of  the  figns  of 
puberty  in  men  and  women;  of  the  menfes ;  the  figns  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  lymptoms  which  happen  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  labour;  alio  of  the  fituation  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 
the  child’s  birth,  and  of  the  placenta  and  funis.  He  obferves 
that  the  conftitution,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  under¬ 
goes  a-conliderable  change  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  that 
women  who  have  not  the  periodical  flux  are  generally  barren, 
although  fome  have  been  known  to  conceive,  who  never  had 
the  difcharge  at  all.  He  aflerts  that  women  fuller  more  than 
quadrupeds  in  the  time  of  parturition;  that  the  foetus  is  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  funis,  and  naturally  prefents  with  the  head  ;  that 
the  period  of  geftation  is  various  in  the  human  fpecies,  but 
that  animals  bring  forth  at  a  ftated  time,  and  with  their  bones 

/  j 

perfe&iy  formed ;  though  it  is  found  to  be  otherwife,  in  that 
part  of  the  infant’s  head  called  the  fontanel.  But  the  mofl: 
extraordinary  of  all  his  pofltions  is,  that  blind  and  lame  chil¬ 
dren  are  generated  of  blind  and  lame  parents;  from  which 
it  is  plain  he  had  adopted  the  dodftrine  of  Hippocrates ,  who 
aflerted  that  the  femen  is  a  combination  of  organical  particles, 
derived  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that  being  af- 
fociated  they  form  a  genitura  or  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo. 

Cornelius 
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Cornelius  Celfus ,  who  might  juftly  be  called  the  latin  Hip* 

pocrates,  is  the  next  author  of  note  ;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 

•  .  ,  .  - 

! 'Tiberius ,  A.  D.  35,  and  wrote  a  treatife  on  medicine  in  the 
latin  tongue,  much  admired  for  its  elegance  of  flyle;  but 

„  y  A:  ■  4“  ■  T  ^ 

whether  he  was  really  a  phyflcian,  or  a  man  of  uncommon 
underflanding,  whofe  natural  genius  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
that  fcience,  is  not  certainly  known;  for  he  wrote  on-war  and 
agriculture  as  well  as  phyfic.  In  his  feventh  book  he  treats 
of  the  difeafes  of  women,  and  the  method  ot  extracting  a  dead 
foetus;  but  what  he  lays  down  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  phyflcians,  particularly  Hippocrates ;  fo  that  he  is  ra¬ 
ther  confulted  as  the  ftandard  of  elegance  and  true  purity  of 
flyle,  than  for  any  thing  remarkably  inftrudtive  on  this  fub- 
jeCt. 

Galen  of  Pergamus,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician,  was  born 
A,  D.  132,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian ,  about  lix  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates;  he  travailed  through 
feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  and  afterwards  re- 
iided  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  fchcol  of  medicine  in  the  world ;  but  at  laft  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  died.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  fubtil  difeerning  genius ; 
but  he  was  afluming  and  vain- glorious,  arrogating  to  him  fell 
the  highefl  honours,  and  at  the  fame  time  attempting  to  de- 
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predate  and  leffen  the  authority  of  other  phyficians.  He  is 
allowed  tr>  he  the  bed  commentator  on  the  works  of  Hippo * 
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and  diffufe.  He  wrote  feveral  books  on  the  fubjedt  of  mid¬ 
wifery  5  namely,  one  do  Seining de  Jormatione  Jcetus ,  et  de 
uteri  dijjetltone ,  where  he  lays  claim  to  the  difeovery  of  thofe 
tubes  belonging  to  it,  which  were  afterwards  faid  to  be  found' 
out  by  Fallopius. 


name 


To  enumerate  the  feveral  antient  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  prefent  fubjed,  would  be  tedious  and  unneceffary  $ 
and  therefore,  from  Galen  down  to  the  time  of  P arceus ,  it 
will  be  fufficient  only  to  mention  thofe  of  principal  note. 

\  'v-r  Jt  ’  & 
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Mtius ,  who  lived  A.  D.  380,  left  a  fyftem  of  phyfic 
in  areek,  which  was  mandated  into  latin  by  Cornarius ,  and 
printed  at  Balil  under  the  tide  of  <c  Contrast  a  ex  V eteribus 
Medicinal  the  laft  book  of  which  treats  fully  and  judiciouily 
on  the  difeafes  of  women.  He  deferibes  the  fituation^  mag¬ 
nitude  and  figure  of  the  uterus,  and  gives  a  circumftantial  ac¬ 
count  of  difficult  births  j  he  likewife  takes  notice  that  deli¬ 
very  may  be  retarded  by  the  too  early  rupture,  or  by  the  pre«? 
ternatural  rigidity  of  the  membranes  containing  the  child,  and 
directs  what  is  neceflary  to  be  done  on  thofe  occafions.  His 
cautions  again  ft  violence,  when  the  os  uteri  is  clofed  by  in*? 
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flammation,  are  rational  and  well  adapted  to  the  difpofition 
of  the  parts;  in  fhort,  though  he  is  little  more  than  a  com¬ 
piler  from  Galen )  S or  anus  and  others,  he  feems  an  author 
of  exceeding  merit  and  candour;  always  naming  the  originals 
from  whence  his  quotations  are  taken,  which  in  general  are 
judicioully  chofen  and  well  applied. 

This  was  the  flate  of  the  obftetric  art  among  the  Greeks 
md  Romans;  but  when  the  weftern  empire  was  invaded  and 
ravaged  by  the  Goths  and  V andals ,  who  were  a  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  enemies  to  the  polite  arts;  the  feveral  fciences,  for 
ivant  of  patronage  began  to  languiih,  and  at  laft  were  ne¬ 
eded  and  forgot.  The  fate  of  learning  in  the  eaft  was 
much  the  fame  foon  after;  for  the  Saracens  fubdued  Egypt 
md  deftroyed  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria,  which  was 
hen  the  moft  celebrated  fchool  of  medicine  in  the  world; 
he  books  being  difperfed  by  the  Calif’s  order,  and  burnt  at 
he  feveral  Bagnios.  But  in  proportion  as  learning  declined 
imong  the  Greeks,  it  began  to  flourifh  among  the  Arabians, 
vho  extended  their  empire  over  Alia,  Africa  and  Europe,  un- 
ler  the  Calif  Almamon  Ahdalla ,  who  reigned  A.  D.  813,  and 
:aufed  the  Greek  authors  to  be  tran dated  into  the  Syriac  and 
\rabic  tongue ;  for  feveral  of  them  were  fortunately  pre- 
erved,  although  the  public  library  was  deftroyed. 

Avicenna,, 
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Avicenna ,  a  Mahometan  phyfician  was  born  in  Perfia,  and 
lived  A.  D.  1000.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Canon  Medicince$ 
divided  into  five  fecftions ;  in  the  third  he  fpeaks  of  conception, 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  alfo  of  the  diforders  peculiar 
to  women.  Though  the  forceps  is  fuppofed  a  modern  in¬ 
vention,  he  mentions  that  inftrument,  and  fuch  as  was  ma- 
nifeftly  intended  to  fave  the  child. 

Albucafis ,  an  Arabian  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  A.  D. 
1085,  and  likewife  treats  on  the  difeafes  of  women:  He  is 
remarkable  for  delineating  and  defcribing  the  feveral  inftru- 
ments  then  in  ufe;  and  among  the  reft  gives  a  figure  of  the 
forceps,  and  alfo  of  an  inftrument  called  Impellent. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1200,  the  Europeans  by  their 
commerce  with  the  Saracens  became  acquainted  with  the 
fciences ;  hence,  the  art  of  phyfic  was  cultivated  ;  and  at  laft 
gave  rife  to  two  of  the  moft  antient  colleges  of  medicine  in 
Europe ;  namely,  th^fe  of  Salermo  and  Montpelier,  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  were  principally  taught, 
till  the  taking  of  Conjiantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year 
1453;  for  at  this  time  the  feveral  learned  men  fled  from 
thence,  and  took  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  carried  the  fci¬ 
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gnces;  and  as  learning  revived,  men  of  genius  now  began 
to  fludy  Hippocrates  and  the  other  Greek  phyficians ;  and  the 
works  of  Avicenna  and  Rhafes ,  whofe  authorities  had  long 
prevailed,  were  now  juflly  rejected,  d  hus  was  the  Grecian 
art  of  medicine  reftored,  and  by  degrees  a  folid  fyftem  of 
phyfic  eftabliihed,  by  which  the  caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes 
were  more  rationally  conhdered,  and  more  accurately  diitin- 
guiflied. 

1  v  \  •  {.  j  ‘  ^  \  '  *  •-  1  *  ,  \ 

From  this  period  down  to  the  time  of  P arteus,  the  great 
promoter  of  obftetric  knowledge,  the  general  practice  of  the 
antients  was  as  follows :  If  the  infant  did  not  preient  na¬ 
turally,  they  (hook  the  woman  and  altered  her  pohtion;  a 
practice  fo  irrational,  that  it  could  anfwer  no  purpoie  but 
that  of  tormenting  the  patient.  The  operator  alfo  attempt¬ 
ed  to  bring  the  head  to  a  right  prefentation,  and  if  he  fail  d, 
he  then  endeavoured  to  deliver  by  -  the  feet ;  if  none  of 
thefe  methods  fucceeded,  it  was  treated  as  a  dead  child,  and 
extracted  with  crotchets ;  but  if  it  was  too  large  to  pafs 
whole,  they  difmembered  and  extracted  it  piece-meal. 

In  the  year  1575,  Parceus  a  french  author,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  book,  where  he  treats  on  generation  and  the  delivery 
of  women,  entirely  rejecting  thofe  irrational  proceedings  of 
the  antients,  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  expreisly  dire&s  the 
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child  to  be  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet,  which  was  a  no¬ 
ble  endeavour  towards  the  advancement  of  the  art;  for  by 
this  judicious  method  many  women  were  faved,  who  other- 
wife  muft  have  died  undelivered. 

"  A  .  v 
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From  this  time  the  improvements  in  midwifery  were  ma¬ 
ny  and  great,  both  by  manual  operation  and  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  new  inftruments.  Guillemeau  who  was  a  fcholar  of 
Pares,  alfo  wrote  exprefsly  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  and  improves 
much  on  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  predeceflor :  In  profufe 
floodings  he  orders  the  membranes  to  be  broke,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  be  fpeedily  delivered ;  he  alfo  takes  notice  of  the 
ruptured  uterus,  fome  inftances  of  which  had  fallen  under  his 
own  obfervatiom 

From  the  time  of  Guillemeau,  till  that  of  Mauriceau  (being 
upwards  ot  half  a  century)  feveral  ufeful  tra&s  were  publifhed. 
Severinus  publifhed  a  book  on  pregnancy  and  delivery;  and 
in  the  year  1628,  G.  Nymmanus  printed  his  differtation  de  vita 
Feet  us  in  utero ;  wherein  he  proves  that  the  infant  may 
furvive  a  conflderable  time  after  the  mothers  death;  and 
therefore  admonifhes  magiftrates,  and  thofe  who  have  the 
diredtion  of  public  affairs,  to  permit  the  opening  ol  fuch  wo¬ 
men  as  die  undelivered,  in  order  to  p refer ve  the  child. 

The 
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The  works  of  Sennertus ,  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  phyfic  at 
Wittemberg,  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1640  j  in  which  is 
to  be  found  a  valuable  practical  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of 
Women  and  children ;  where  the  delcription  of  the  fymptoms 
appears  accurate,  and  the  intention  oi  cure  is  laid  down 
with  clearnefs  and  profound  fkill. 

A.  D.  1668,  Maurkeau ,  after  much  experience  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Dieu,  publifhed  a  book  on  midwifery,  which  came 
nearer  to  a  complete  fyflem,  in  what  regards  the  practice, 
than  any  thing  which  went  before  it.  Indeed,  his  dodtrine 
of  conception  is  falfe  and  erroneous,  and  his  theoiy  vague  and 
irrational  j  but  his  practical  aphorifms  are  judicious  and  ex¬ 
cellently  deduced. 

Various  now  were  the  authors  on  midwifery ;  for  Dionis, 
Peu  and  Portal  publifhed  their  feveral  works ;  and  not  long 
after  Saviard  who  had  pradtifed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  alfo  publifh¬ 
ed  feveral  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  women,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  affifting  in  difficult  labours.  Daventer  a  Dutch  phy- 
fician,  printed  his  book  on  the  art  of  midwifery  in  the  year 
1701,  and  became  eminent  by  remarking,  that  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  difficult  labours  arifes  from  an  oblique  fituation 
of  the  uterus ;  the  fallacy  of  which  opinion  will  be  {hewn  in 

the  fubfequent  ledfures.  Befides,  though  this  paffed  for  a  dif 
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covery  of  Daventer’s  it  was  obferved  by  de  Graaf  long  before  ; 
WincMer  likewife  takes  notice  of  the  fame  thing,  and  fays  it 
was  obferved  of  old.  Thofe  points  of  dodrine  for  which  Da~ 
venter  mold  deferves  commendation,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
obfervations  on  touching;  from  which  many  ufeful  indica- 
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tions  may  be  taken  concerning  the  event  of  the  labour. 

From  this  time  feveral  detached  pieces  were  publifhed,  tho’ 
nothing  very  confiderable,  till  Lamotte's  book  appeared  ;  in 
which  are  to  be  found  many  judicious  obfervations,  candidly 
and  circumftantially  laid  down,  and  therefore  well  worthy  of 
j-emark;  but  this  author,  though  a  modern,  probably  knew 
not  the  ufe  of  the  Forceps ;  for  in  laborious  cafes  where  the 
difficulty  is  great,  he  directs  the  child  to  be  turned  and  brought 
by  the  feet. 

About  the  year  1721,  feveral  curious  and  uncommon  cafes 
were  publiffied  by  the  celebrated  Ruyfch ,  and  alfo  his  trad  de 
Mu/culo  inf  undo  uteri  obfervato .  Soon  after,  V aterus  printed 
his  differ tatio  pathologic  a  de  utero  gravido ;  and  Puzos  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of  furgery  at  Paris,  attempts 
to  ffiew  a  more  fafe  and  gentle  method  of  proceeding  in  flood 
ings  than  had  before  been  pradifed  on  fuch  occahons ;  which 
will  hereafter  be  duly  confidered. 

-  *■  •  •  i 
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In  the  year  1743,  TVoortwyk,  a  Dutch  phyfician  publifhed 
:  Leiden  his  accurate  anatomical  hiftory  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
diich  merits  the  perufal  of  all  thofe  who  purpole  to  ftudy 
lidwifery.  Levret ,  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  midwifery  at 
>aris,  has  alfo  from  time  to  time  publifhed  three  volumes  on 
he  fubjed  of  midwifery  :  In  the  firft  he  treats  on  that  art, 
s  demonftrated  on  mechanical  principles ;  the  fecond  com- 
>rehends  his  obfervations,  with  the  defcription  and  figure  of 
he  different  forceps  in  ufe.  The  third  volume  treats  on  the 
mlypus,  and  defcribes  the  figure  of  his  inftruments  for  tying 
3olypofe  tumours  of  the  uterus,  in  a  manner  more  fafe  and  eafy 
:han  hitherto  known. 

Rodererus ,  profeffor  of  midwifery  in  the  univerfity  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  in  the  year  1759  printed  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
'Element a  Artis  Qbjletricaricz ,  in  which  the  pradice  of  mid¬ 
wifery  is  concifely  laid  down  but  as  a  public  teacher,  whole 
dodrine  may  have  confiderable  influence  on  thofe  who  at¬ 
tended  his  ledures,  ’ t is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  fhews  an 
uncommon  propenfity  to  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  even  thofe 
of  the  deftrudive  kind.  He  alfo  publifhed  his  anatomical  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  gravid  uterus,  where  fome  of  the  parts  are  finely 
delineated;  but  ’tis  prefumed,  thofe  intended  for  fpeedy  pub¬ 
lication  by  Dr.  Hunter,  will  far  exceed  them,  both  in  the 
number  of  plates,  and  the  elegance  of  their  execution. 

About 
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About  the  lame  time  H.  Crantz ,  profeflor  of  midwifery  at 
Vienna,  printed  a  tradt  de  rupto  utero  in  tempore  partus ,  and 
alfo  his  Qijfertatio  de  re  injtrumentaria ,  in  which  he  gives  a 
full  hiftorical  account  of  the  different  inftruments  ufed  in 
midwifery.  He  afferts  that  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet  is  never 
required,  although  they  have  often  been  applied  ;  and 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  deemed  homicide,  where  the  head 
of  a  living  child  is  opened,  even  though  the  life  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  fhould  be  in  danger ;  and  therefore  cenfures  Rodere - 
rus  with  uncommon  feverity  for  inculcating  fuch  practice. 
The  author  Ihews  a  humane  attention  to  the  life  of  the 
infant ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  lefs  commendable  had  he 
alfo  been  more  merciful*  to*  the  reputation  of  his  brother  pro- 
feffor. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  conlider  the  ufe  and  abufe  of 
inftruments,  which  the  paflion  for  novelty  has  multiplied  to 
an  extravagant  number.  Some  of  them  indeed,  particularly 

'  “*  -  •  ,  ,  0.  -  -  /  ••  !  -«C, 

the  forceps,  are  found  to  be  fafe  and  efteftual  in  prelervirfg 
both  the  life  of  the  mother  and  child ;  but  wherever  the  de¬ 
livery  can  be  brought  about  by  the  ftmple  force  of  the  labour- 
pains,  all  inftruments  are  unneceffary  and  improper;  for  it  would 
be  injudicious  and  abfurd  to  fubftitute  art,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  which  might  be  much  better  and  more  fafely 
accompiifhed  by  the  powers  of  nature  only. 
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Thofe  who  are  not  fufficiently  converfant  in  pra&ice,  from 
notives  of  fear,  which  always  magnify  the  danger  and  fug- 
3-eft  the  word,  are  often  led  to  a  more  early  application  of 
inftruments  than  is  neceffary,  or  confident  with  the  patient  s 
fafety.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  f  me  who  exclaim 
againft  all  inftruments  whatever,  pretending  that  they  are 
dangerous  and  unneceffary ;  but  it  may  with  reafon  be 
afked,  whether  this  does  not  arife  from  artifice  in  fuch  de- 
claimers,  and  an  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the 
good  opinion  of  timorous  and  weak-minded  women  ;  who 
are  alarmed  at  the  very  name  of  an  inftrument,  and  had  ai¬ 
med  rather  die,  than  call  in  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  are 
faid  to  make  ufe  of  them ;  for  all  fuch  as  have  candour  and 
Ikiil  do  allow,  that  inftruments,  particularly  the  forceps, 
are  fometimes  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  towards  the  prefervation 
of  both  the  mother  and  child,  that  he  who  either  wants 
dexterity  or  refolution  to  apply  them,  would  be  deficient  in 
the  duties  of  his  profeftion. 

I  did  intend,  in  this  place,  to  have  been  more  particular 
on  the  ufe  of  inftruments ;  but  as  it  is  firft  of  all  neceffary  to 
know  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  have  a  juft  idea  of  their  proper  ufe,  I  fhall  re¬ 
fer  what  is  further  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjebt,  ’till  we  come  to 

the  lectures  on  laborious  cafes ;  where  the  different  inftru- 
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ments  will  be  examined,  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of 
their  feveral  advantages  and  deledts. 

Moubray ,  Chapman  and  Ould\ ;  Giffard ’,  Smallie ,  Burton 
and  Pugh,  are  the  principle  Englifh  writers  on  the  fubjedt  of 
midwifery.  Befldes  a  due  attention  to  many  of  the  authors 
already  mentioned,  I  fhall  hereafter  occafionally  remark  fuch 
new  obfervatiom  and  capital  improvements,  as  have  been  laid 
down  from  time  to  time  by  the  mod  eminent  modern  Pro- 
feflors  of  midwifery  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Whoever  teaches  a  fcience  ought  to  lay  before  thofe  in¬ 
tending  to  fludy  it,  a  clear  and  comprehenflve  view  of  all  it’s 
branches,  and  alfo  the  means  mod  conducive  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  Midwifery,  refpedling  its  opera¬ 
tive.  branch,,  may  be  called  an  art;  but  as  it  comprehends  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  dileales,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confldered 
as  a  fcience.  It  is  divided  into  theory  and  pradtice:  Theory 
confifts  in  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  phyfi- 
ology  of  the  human  body,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  menffrual  flux;  the  ceconomy  of  the  gravid  uterus; 
the  nature  of  parturition,  and  the  dodtrine  of  the  feveral  dneafes 
incident  to  women  and  children.  The  method  of  aflifting  with 
dexterity  and  fkill  in  laborious  and  preternatural  labours;  and  of 

adting  with  judgment  in  all  cafes  of  danger  or  difficulty,  con- 

ftitutes 


litutes  the  pradical  part.  Without  a  previous  and  diftind 
mowledge  of  all  thefe,  no  one  deferves  the  name  of  an  ac¬ 
coucheur  ,  for  if  he  ventures  to  give  advice  or  affiftance,  w  hich 
s  not  founded  on  rational  theory  and  the  eftablifhed  rules  of 
lis  profeffion,  he  will  ad  like  a  bungling  mechanic,  who  at- 
empts  to  repair  a  complex  machine,  without  being  acquaint- 
:d  with  the  feveral  wheels  and  fprings  which  compofe  it,  or 

t  '  *  f  «  f'  #  f 

he  principles  upon  which  its  motion  depends. 

"  -  '  *  m  '  x  v  /  Al  «*  i-  »  t  -  *' 

From  a  regard  to  the  fafety  of  women,  and  the  public  good, 
is  well  as  the  credit  of  the  profeffion,  it  is  much  to  be  vviffied 
hat  none  were  permitted  to  pradice  midwifery,  till  they  had 
riven  fufficient  teftimony  of  their  {kill,  by  due  examination  be- 
ore  gentlemen  appointed  by  authority  for  that  purpofe,  as  is 
lfual  in  other  branches  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  We  Ihould  not 

'  i  •  \  /•  *  r  .  .  if  ■  4  *  '  *  ••  "  '  'r  \  ■-  *  :  •  1 

hen  find  the  town  and  country  overrun  with  ignorant  and  half— 
nftruded  pretenders  of  both  fexes ;  who  impofe  on  the  ere,. 

lulous,  and  fupply  their  want  of  knowledge  by  arrogance  and 

*  ' 

^ain-boafting,  or  by  a  flavifh  fubmiffion  to  the  obftinacy  or 
ivarice  of  nurfes  and  old  women. 

*  -  '  f  4  f  t  tf  <r  < 

Whatever  knowledge  a  man  may  poffefs,  or  however,  re** 
fpedable  he  may  appear  in  his.  profeffion,  it  is  right  he  ffiould 

i  ,  *  •  '  / 

regulate  his  condud  by  the  rules  of  true  policy  and  a  prudent 
attention  to  his  own  intereft ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  a 

timorous 
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timorous  and  time-ferving  deportment;  not  by  chiming  in 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar;  by  being  in  league  with 
nurfes  or  ladies  women,  or  paying  compliments  to  the  weal¬ 
thy  and  great  at  the  expence  of  truth;  not  by  impofing  on 
the  ignorant  with  pompous  and  pedantic  jargon,  or  aftonifh- 
ing  them  with  miraculous  and  pretended  cures;  but  by  prin- 
ciples  diredly  oppofed  to  all  thefe.  If  fuch  artifices  de¬ 
grade  the  lowed;  of  mankind,  furely  they  are  unworthy  of  men 
Vvho  profefs  a  liberal  fcience,  whom  no  intereft  fhould  prompt 
to  thofe  bafe  and  ignoble  proceedings,  even  could  they  be  fup- 
pofed  to  efcape  detedion  and  contempt, 

i 

The  fafety  of  the  patient  more  immediately  depends  on  the 
operator’s  Ikill  in  this,  than  any  other  branch  of  phyfic  or 
furgery;  and  therefore  it  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  every 
one  who  engages  in  it  to  render  himfelf  duly  qualified.  He 
is  not  to  fiippofe  that  a  courfe  or  two  of  Jedures  is  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  and  that  he  may  then  fet  out  in  pradice,  as 
if  women  had  neither  life  nor  health  which  might  buffer  by 
,  his  want  of  judgment;  but  on  the  contrary,  after  obtaining 
a  rational  theory,  he  ffiould  then  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  extenfive  pradice,  without  which  he  will  nevei  acqaiic 
dexterity  of  hand,  or  that  refolution  and  fleadinefs  fo  necef- 
fary  in  cafes  of  danger  or  difficulty.  Infcead  of  tnis,  his  be¬ 
haviour  will  be  timorous  and  confufed ;  and  no  one  can  rea- 

q  fonabjy 
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on  ably  expeCt  to  engage  the  confidence  of  others,  who  thus  ap¬ 
parently  diflrufts  himfelf :  Such  conduCt  will  always  fubjeft  him 
ocenfure,  and  where  another  of  the  profeffion  is  fen t  for,  and 
performs  what  he  is  unable  to  do  himfelf,  it  will  injure  his 
reputation,  and  hinder  his  advancement  in  life. 

The  force  of  habit  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  of  midwifery,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  ’tis  pra&ice 
which  makes  perfect;  for  the  hand  gains  flrength  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  proportion  to  its  ufe;  and  the  mind  being  familiar 
with  danger,  becomes  more  circumfpeCt  and  deliberate  than 
before;  whereas,  fear  enervates  the  hand,  deftroys  recollection, 
and  puts  the  thoughts  into  confufion. 

The  privilege  of  attending  a  public  Lying-in  Hofpital  has 
long  been  wanting  in  this  great  metropolis,  to  perfect  flu- 
dents  in  the  true  practical  knowledge  of  midwifery ;  and  it 
affords  me  fome  pleafure,  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
this  lingular  advantage  for  my  pupils  at  the  Westminster  New 
Lying-in  Hospital;  where  upwards  of  eight  hundred  women 
have  already  been  delivered  under  my  direaion;  and  where 
an  additional  number  of  patients  will  now  be  admitted,  by 
order  of  the  Governors,  in  confequence  of  many  new  fub- 
fcribers,  benefactions,  and  a  fecond  legacy  received  in  the  pre- 
ifent  year  1773. 


The 
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The  utility  of  permitting  fludents,  when  duly  qualified  anc 
under  proper  regulations,  to  attend  public  hofpitals,  is  fo  ob¬ 
vious,  that  this  cuftora  was  adopted  in  France  many  year: 
ago,  and  is  now  allowed  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Such  pri¬ 
vileges  manifeftly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  midwifery,  anc 
therefore  will  be  productive  of  univerfal  good,  by  extending 
the  benefits  of  that  art  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  thofe  fludents  may  hereafter  chance  to  refide;  and  who 
from  fuch  previous  advantages,  will  be  better  qualified  ii 
dangerous  cafes  to  give  their  afiiflance  with  judgmen 
and  dexterity.  Hence  many  women,  the  rich  as  well  as  th< 
poor,  will  be  preferved,  who  otherwife  might  have  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  ignorance  or  infufficiency  of  unfkillful  practi¬ 
tioners. 

It  was  owing  to  the  wife  and  early  inflitution  of  lying-ii 
Hofpitals  in  Paris,  and  to  the  peculiar  advantages  and  improve¬ 
ment  arifing  from  them,  that  fludents  in  midwifery  former!’ 
reforted  thither  from  other  nations;  but  though  this  art  is  n< 
where  more  judicioufly  now  taught,  or  more  rationally  prac- 
tifed  than  in  London  ;  it  muff  be  confefied,  that  we  were  a 
firft  indebted  to  the  French  for  many  of  its  moff  capital  im¬ 
provements. 

t  ,  #  .  •  ,  .  .. 

Nothin; 
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Nothing  will  mote  redound  to  the  good  of  the  community 
lan  a  humane  attention  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
iduftrious  poor.  A  man  of  this  profeffion  by  his  advice  and 
mely  affiftance,  often  has  it  in  his  power  to  adminifter  relief 
nd  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  and  even  to  preferve  life  itfelf. 
^o  thofe  who  are  bleffed  with  fympathy  and  benevolence  of 
leart,  this  will  afford  the  mo  ft  exalted  pleafure;  efpecially 
/here  fuch  affiftance  is  given  to  women,  who  are  to  be  confi¬ 
ned  as  the  weaker  fex,  and  unable  to  help  each  other. 

'  ■  \  .  2  >  i  •  ,  .  J  '  *■  t  '  ,  .  + 

At  fuch  times,  none  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  men, 
/ill  defert  even  the  pooreft  of  them;  their  nerves  are  ftrung 
o  the  fame  fenfations  as  thofe  of  the  rich;  they  are  formed  of 

'  .  ‘  -  j  «  »  '  v  ’  1  -  ...  .  — 

he  fame  materials,  and  ordained  to  the  fame  end.  Befides, 
f  we  look  back  to  our  own  origin,  we  ffiall  find  that  once 
vt  were  in  reality  parts  of  themfelves ;  for  we  have  fprung 
rom  their  bodies,  we  were  nouriffied  by  their  blood,  and 
hould  have  perifhed  in  the  commencement  of  our  very  being, 
iad  we  not  been  fuftained,  nurfed  up,  and  cheriffied  on  their 

-f  . 

ende'r  bofoms,  and  protected  by  their  unwearied  care. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  rob  thofe  cf  fees  who  fuffer  from  the 
extremes  of  poverty,  efpecially  in  country  places,  where  no 
dofpitals  are  open  for  their  reception;  even  a  trifle,  fcarcely 
)f  benefit  to  the  receiver,  would  be  more  than  they  could 

fpate, 
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fpare,  who  earn  their  daily  bread  with  the  fweatof  their  brows 
and  are  often  unable  to  fupply  their  needy  families  with  th< 
common  necedaries  of  life. 

'  v.  V  \  *  *  i  '  '•  <» 

4 

The  office  of  an  Accoucheur ,  which  is  attended  with  great 
fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind,  is  next  to  be  confidered 
His  patience  will  be  put  to  many  fevere  trials  by  the  obdinacj 
and  caprice  of  thofe  under  his  care^  by  the  petulance  anc 
felf-fufficiency  of  ignorant  nurfes,  or  the  malignant  whifper: 
of  malice  or  envy.  The  life  of  the  patient  and  his  own  re¬ 
putation  are  depending,  and  where  the  event  is  fatal,  he  wilj 
often  meet  with  undeferved  cenfure  and  the  mod:  illiberal 
treatment,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  whc 
being  fwayed  by  prejudice  and  vulgar  errors,  judge  without 
reafon,  and  condemn  without  mercy.  This  will  render  the 
time  of  his  attendance  irkfome  and  tedious ;  but  as  long  as 
human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  he  mud  expeff  fome- 
times  to  meet  with  fuch  unwelcome  behaviour.  The  tongue 
of  dander  is  as  much  at  liberty  as  the  tongue  of  truth,  and 
fince  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  fird  from  proclaim¬ 
ing  injurious  falffiood,  his  principal  happinefs  will  be  to  a<d 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  deferve  it;  and  being  thus  con- 
icious  of  having  done  his  duty,  that  will  afford  him  confola- 
tion  which  nothing  can  take  away. 


P 


Befides 


~  •  J  '  I*  -  ••  . 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  there  are  others  no  lefs  necef- 
j  for  the  Accoucheur ,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  pro- 
Ion.  Every  one  is  a  judge  of  his  appearance  and  deport- 
nt,  though  not  of  his  fkill ;  and  therefore  the  method  of 
afing,  as  far  as.  it  is  ftridly  conformable  to  the  principles 
honour  and  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  ought  to  make  no 
;onfiderable  part  of  his  character:  Of  this  the  celebrated 
offman  was  fo  fenfible,  that  he  publifhed  his  Medicus  politi - 
f*  and  Bohntus  alfo  wrote  de  ojjicio  medico ,  but  what  has 

^  r' 

en  laid  down  on  that  fubjed  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory ,  is 
eferable  to  all  the  reft;  having  delivered  his  fentiments 
ith  becoming  freedom,  and  the  zeal  of  a  phyfician  ho— 
;ftly  follicitous  for  the  credit  of  his  profeflion,  and  the  ad- 
mcement  of  true  medical  knowledge. 


Whoever  pradtifes  midwifery,  ought  to  be  fober,  patient 
ad  difcreet;  polite  and  eafy  in  his  addrefs,  and  of  a  modeft 
ad  humane  difpofition;  yet  pofieffed  of  fo  much  refolution 
s  not  to  be  alarmed  or  difconcerted  in  cafes  of  the  greateft 
anger.  At  all  fuch  times,  he  fhould  duly  confider  and  de- 
berately  attend  to  the  feveral  fymptoms  and  circumftances 
efore  him,  taking  care  to  proceed  with  the  diftind  exercife 


f  his  judgment  and  reafon  ;  as  a  few-  grains  of  error,  or  pro- 
er  difcernment,  in  extreme  danger,  will  Sometimes  turn  the 
:ale  for  life  or  death.  When  the  patient’s  fituation  is  truly 
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alarming,  and  the  event  is  likely  to  be  fatal,  her  relations  and 
friends  fhould  be  apprifed  of  it;  and  where  the  operator  finds 
the  cafe  Angularly  perplexing,  the  advice  of  another,  eminent 
for  his  fkill,  ought  to  be  called  in ;  but  whether  in  confulta- 
tion  with  thofe  of  his  profeffion,  or  in  fpeaking  to  others, 
he  fhould  deliver  his  opinion  with  clearnefs  and  prudent  cau¬ 
tion,  avoiding  all  fuch  pedantic  phrafes  and  myfterious  terms 
of  art,  as  are  fitter  for  conjurors  than  men  of  fcience.  He 
fhould  avail  himfelf  of  no  illiberal  methods,  or  attempt  to 
filch  a  good  name  at  the  expence  of  another’s  reputation; 
but  in  all  things,  as  becomes  a  man  of  honour  and  true  be¬ 
nevolence,  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety  with¬ 
out  oftentation,  to  fupport  the  credit  of  his  profeffion  with¬ 
out  pride,  and  to  pra&ice  condefcenfion  without  artifice  or 

tr'  *.  "  a  x  a 

meannefs. 

m  S 

Whatever  affiftance  "women  may  require  in  the  hour  of 
their  diftrefs  fhould  be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  and 
a r  modeft  indifference ;  their  fituation  at  this  time  only  being 
fuch,  as  it  has  ever  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
as  it  will  ftill  continue,  according  to  the  ftated  laws  of 
nature.  But,  to  inculcate  that  which  mu  ft  be  obvious  to  all 
men  poffeffed  of  underftanding  and  the  common  principles  of 
humanity,  would  be  an  unneceflary  wafte  of  tune.  Should  one 
in  a  thoufand  be  found  of  a  different  charafler,  which  perhaps 


is 


is  allowing  too  much,  furely  it  would  be  inconfiderate  and 
unjuft  to  cenfure  the  whole  profeftion,  for  the  delinquency  of 
fo  fmall  a  part.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  fay,  that  thofe  who 
pradice  midwifery  have  frequent  opportunities  of  ading  dis¬ 
honourably;  for  if  the  means  of  violating  their  faith  and  ho¬ 
nour  could  be  proved  the  caufe  of  their  doing  fo,  all 
mutual  confidence  would  then  totally  ceafe,  and  mankind 
in  general,  as  well  as  they,  would  of  courfe  be  immoral  and 
bafe;  fince  there  is  no  ftation  or  department  in  life  which 

does  not  daily  afford  opportunities  of  becoming  vicious. 

•  ■  *  / .  *.  .  » 

The  Plan  which  I  propofe  to  follow,  in  the  enfuing  Course 
of  Lectures,  is  exadly  conformable  to  the  order  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  laid  down  in  my  Syllabus,  of  which  we  will  next 
take  a  curfory  view.  I  lhall  begin  with  the  parts  concerned 
in  parturition,  as  the  principles  of  the  Science;  namely  the 
anatomy  of  the  female  pelvis,  with  the  fhape,  ftrudure  and 
different  diameters  of  the  infants  head ,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
relative  proportions  between  the  cavity  of  the  one  and  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  other.  The  organs  of  generation  will  then  be 
defcribed  and  fhewn,  in  Jitu  naturce ,  with  pathological  obser¬ 
vations  on  their  ftrudure  and  ufe. 

In  the  fourth  ledure,  the  feveral  diforders  incident  to  the 
generative  parts  will  be  explained,  together  with  the  method 
of  their  cure. 
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The  fifth  lecture  will  treat  exprefsly  on  generation,  and  the 
menftrual  flux ;  in  which  the  various  opinions  and  hypothefes 
of  the  antients  and  moderns  to  account  for  that  extraordinary 
phenomenon  will  be  laid  down,  The  figns  of  conception 
will  next  be  pointed  out,  with  rules  to  diflinguifli  them 
From  the  obftrudted  menfes,  or  other  equivocal  marks  of 
pregnancy;  alfo  the  fuppofed  term  of  uterine  geftation;  the 
nature  and  caufe  of  twins,  fuperfoetation,  falfe  conceptions, 
extra-uterine  foetus’s,  and  the  production  of  monfters. 

In  the  fixth  lefture,  the  feveral  complaints  which  follow 
conception  will  be  enumerated,  with  their  various  caufes  and 
the  palliative  method  of  cure. 

x 

The  feventh  leCture  will  comprehend  the  nutrition  and 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  foetus,  and  its  fixa¬ 
tion  in  utero,  together  with  the  parts  peculiar  to  it;  all  which, 
will  be  diftindtly  fhewn  and  anatomically  defcribed. 

In  the  eighth  leCture  will  be  laid  down  the  figns  which 
precede  or  accompany  true  labour;  together  with  the  caufe 
and  effeCt  of  labour-pains ;  alfo  the  art  of  touching,  and 
the  method  of  diftinguifting  the  true  pains  from  thofe  which 

are  fpurious. 
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The  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  lectures  will  contain  the 
general  practice  of  midwifery  in  natural  and  laborious  cafes; 
in  which,  the  various  caufes  of  difficult  labours  will  be  af- 
figned,  and  the  moft  effectual  methods  of  affifting  the  pa¬ 
tient  artificially  demonftrated  on  the  Apparatus ,  according  to 
the  moft  approved  modern  practice. 

The  different  kinds  of  preternatural  labour  will  be  the 
fubjedt  of  the  three  following  ledtures ;  in  which  will  be 
fhewn  the  fafeft  methods  of  turning  the  child;  by  reprefent- 
ing  artificially  on  the  machine  all  thofe  cafes  which  are  the 
moft  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  to  the  whole  will  be  ad¬ 
ded  pradtical  obfervations  and  neceffary  cautions. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  courfe  will  be  given  one  whole 
ledture  on  uterine  haemorrhages,  convulfions,  and  the  acute 
fevers  which  happen  during  the  ftate  of  pregnancy ;  with 
the  feveral  methods  moft  conducive  to  the  fafety  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  both  in  regard  to  medicine  and  manual  operation. 

The  Caefarian  feftion  will  alfo  be  defcribed;  the  delivery 
of  twins;  the  birth  of  monfters,  and  the  extraction  of  poly— 
pofe  tumours  of  the  uterus. 


The  two  fubfequent  lectures  which  conclude  the  cour 
will  comprehend  the  treatment  of  women  after  deliver 
the  diforders  to  which  they  are  fubjedt  during  the  monl 
and  the  means  moll  conducive  to  their  recovery ;  a 
the  management  and  regimen  of  new  born  infants,  wi 
the  caufe  and  cure  of  the  feveral  difeafes  incident  to  the  fi 
and  fecond  (late  of  infancy.  Directions  will  alfo  be  la 
down  for  the  choice  of  a  proper  nurfe,  refpedting  her  hal 
of  body  and  the  quality  of  her  milk. 


In  fhort,  throughout  the  whole,  I  fhall  pay  the  utm< 
regard  to  whatever  is  moft  ufeful  in  practice,  and  endeavo 

to  preferve  fuch  a  regular  fucceffion  of  circumflances,  as  ten 

1  /  .  '  ,  *  ^ 

to  render  the  following  courfe  of  lectures  as  clear  and  inftru 
tive  as  my  abilities  and  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  will  allov 


„  To  conclude,  was  the  utility  of  the  obfletric  art  only  co 
fined  to  the  prefervation  of  women  and  their  offspring,  t! 
alone  would  (hew  its  importance,  and  effectually  recomme: 
it;  but  by  a  review  of  its  feveral  advantages,  it  appears  a  n 
ceffary  branch  of  philofophy  as  well  as  phyflc;  the  public  a 
miniftration  of  juftice,  under  certain  circumflances,  alfo  ca 
for  its  affiflance;  and  even  the  caufe  of  religion  itfelf  1 
been  promoted  by  its  extenfive  influence;  therefore  it  m 
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truly  faid,  that  it  contributes  to  the  good  of  fociety  and' 
:  general  intereft  of  mankind,  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  all 
ler  fciences. 

-  ■  i 

I  (hall  now,  gentlemen,  trefpafs  no  longer  on  your  time, 
it  muft  evidently  appear,  from  what  has  already  been  laid, 
it  all  thofe  who  propofe  to  ftudy  midwifery,  and  to  be- 
me  defervedly  eminent  in  their  profellion,  ought  princi- 
lly  to  avail  themfelves  of  practical  knowledge,  founded  on 
previous  rational  theory  \  and  not  indolently  content  them- 
ves  with  that  luperficial  and  imperfect  method  of  being 
ftrudted,  which  has  hitherto  fo  long  prevailed  ;  to  the  dan- 
r  of  the  patient,  the  difcredit  of  the  fcience,  and  the  inju- 
of  their  own  reputation. 


THE  END. 


